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summarily dissolved. It was perhaps fortunate that this
course was adopted, as a loaded cannon was then being
drawn to the spot, to add its thunderings to the already
disgraceful tumults of that otherwise quiet Sabbath even-
ing."1

The preacher thus mobbed was, by universal admis-
sion, the most moderate, disarming, and courteous of
all antislavery lecturers, indeed so eminent for these
particular virtues as almost to constitute a class by him-
self. His reception shows how absolutely unjust was
the charge that the abolitionists brought upon them-
selves, by their mere manner, the persecution they
often received. In this case the meeting was broken
up in uproar, and Mr. May was roughly handled as he
went out, but as he had Elizabeth Whittier on one arm
and her friend Harriet Minot on the other, he escaped
actual violence. Less fortunate was G-eorge Thomp-
son, the distinguished English antislavery orator,
who had been the leader of the agitation for the abo-
lition of slavery in the English colonies, and who came
to America by invitation of Garrison. He acted on the
fine principle laid down for all time by the so-called
infidel Thomas Paine, who, when some one quoted to
him the Latin motto, " Where liberty is, there is my
country73 (Ubi libertas, ibi patrla) replied that this
was a coward's phrase, since the brave man's watch-
word would be, "Where liberty is not, there is my
country." Thompson was of course received with
peculiar hostility as a foreigner, a feeling not yet ex-
tinct, for it is not many years since I saw him dis-
dainfully classed as "a foreign carpet-bagger," and
that by one of the most eminent of Boston philan-
' i Chase's "History oi! Haverliill," p, 505.